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AIMS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


To promote interest in Alberta's History. 


The building of museums, including the rebuilding of 
Fort Edmonton. 


The erection of historical road signs similar to those 
in Montana. 


The preservation of historic sites, including trading 
post and churches. 


The collection of old diaries and manuscripts. | 


The preservation of the stories of the oldtimers before 
it is too late. 
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(A "Flashback" originally published in Queen's Quarterly, Winter 1929) 


THE INDIAN DRUM 


An Incident In The Rebellion of 1885 


By the late Hon. Frank Oliver 


The drum is the only musical instrument of the North 
American Indian. I am aware that the point may be taken, first, 
that the drum is not an instrument of music, and, secondly, that 
the instrument used by the Indians is not in fact a drum. I will 
only say that for untold ages the Indians of every tribe and 
nation, notwithstanding mutual discords and hatreds, found in the 
drum a source of inspiration and a means of expressing the full 
range of their emotions, quite as satisfying as that found by 
their white brothers--and sisters--in the multitude and variety 
of their instruments of music, from the jew's-harp to the pipe- 
organ. 

I will admit that to my untuned ear the sound of the Indian 
drum lacks the element of melody, but I am told that there are 


variations in its sounds that give the significance and emphasis 


to the expression of emotion, which in effect constitute music. 
In any case, whatever elements it lacks for the ordinary white 
man, the music of the drum is entirely soul satisfying to the 
Indian, as its universal acceptance by countless generations has 
proved. 

I should really be well informed regarding Indian music, for, 
during the first nine years of my residence in Edmonton, I was 


within sound of the drum every night--and pretty well all night. 


The Hudson's Bay Company's fort was the commercial metropolis of 
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the Indian country, now northern Alberta, extending hundreds 
of miles in every direction. Business and pleasure were combined 
in the visits of the Indians to the fort. Families from distant 
and far separated hunting grounds met during these visits. If 
the hunt had been good, the successful man was expected to enter- 
tain his friends when he met them at the fort; if it had been bad, 
there was always the chance of entertainment at the hands of the 
more fortunate. In either case, a business visit meant a stay for 
pleasure. Pleasure was entertainment and entertainment was the 
tea-dance of which drinking tea and dancing to the sounce of the 
drum were the chief features. Gambling was also frequent and 
always to a drum's accompaniment. Between comings anc goings 
there was always a group of Indian tents near the fort; and with- 
out exception for night after night, winter or summer and year 
after year, the drum sounded and the dance or gambling was kept 
up until early morning. It was a permanent and prominent feature 
of the life of Edmonton. And why not? Although by treaty under 
Canadian authority, Edmonton was still practically Indian country. 

The Indian tents were usually pitched on the rising ground 
overlooking the fort, which was on the "bench" south of the present 
Legislative Buildings, and therefore on lower ground. The locality 
occupied was westerly from what is now 110th Street, between 98th 
and 99th Avenues, a choice residential part of the present city 
for the same reasons of situation and outlook that commended it 
to the Indians. The St. Albert Trail, running north-westerly 
from the fort, passed westward of the Indian tents, between them 
and the brow of the valley which overlooks the present city golf 
course. Some time before 1885 Norris & Carey, experienced and 


successful merchants, had built a modern store there, fronting on 
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the St.-Albert Trail. The site was somewhat south of the present 
Misericordia Hospital. There were no other houses on the western 
part of the Hudson's Bay Company's Reserve and not many on the 
eastern part. The town, such as it was, lay eastward from what 
is now 10lst Street, which was the easterly boundary of the 
Reserve. The Methodist Church, built in 1871 by the Reverend 
George McDougall, was on the east side of 10lst Street. The 
present McDougall Church is on the same site. The Bulletin 
office, with the proprietor's residence (extreme rustic bungalow 
style) in the rear, was on the site of the present Bulletin 
building. 

Spring came early at Edmonton in 1885. The clash between 
Police and half-breeds at. Duck Lake - the first gun of the 
Saskatchewen Rebellion--took place in deep snow on March 26th. 
When the news reached us by wire from Battleford, the ground at 
Edmonton was clear of snow and there was every sign of spring. 
‘Incidentally, the time when the grass was starting and the ponies 
could move freely and feed fully was favoured by the Indian for 
teginning warfare. 

So far as Edmonton was concerned, the fight at Duck Lake was 
a bolt from the blue. It was of course known that there was 
general discontent throughout the West amongst half-breeds, 
Indians and whites, but in each case for different reasons and 
with conflicting objectives. The three settlements of Prince 
Albert, Battleford, and Edmonton on the North Saskatchewan were 
isolated from each other by long stretches of unoccupied country, 
and the great region between them and the recently built Canadian 


Pecific Railway line to the southward was equally vacant. 


Battleford had been the capital of the North West Territories from 
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This photo from the Ernest Brown 
Collection shows Fort Edmonton during 
the construction of the Legislative 
Buildings. Taken from the south side 
of the river, it shows the railway 
line previous to the construction of 
the Alberta Government power house. 
The site of the fort is near the pres- 


ent bowling green on the government 
grounds. 
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1876 to 1882. 


The South Branch parallels the North Saskatchewan from the 
point on the prairie, then almost vacant, where Saskatoon now 
stands, to the forks below Prince Albert. The maximum distance 
separating them is about thirty miles. Duck Lake was between 
the two rivers. On the South Branch, about midway between 
Saskatoon and Prince Albert, a number of half-breeds from Red 
River had established themselves in the years after 1870, follow- 
ing the transfer of the North-West to Canada. This was the 
Batoche Settlement. They were buffalo hunters and had removed 
from the Red River partly to be nearer the herds as they receded 
westward, and partly because they did not like the new associa- 
tions and conditions surrounding their former homes along the 
Red and Assiniboine rivers in the newly organized Province of 
Manitoba. Naturally the general discontent developed more rapidly 
and strongly amongst them than elsewhere. Early in the winter 
they had formally sent to Montana for Louis Riel, who had headed 
the Red River Rebellion of 1869-70, to be their leader. The Duck 
Lake clash took all questions at issue definitely out of the 
realm of peaceful argument. There had to be war before there 
could be peace, and sides were taken accordingly. 

The population of the Edmonton country was more largely 
Indian and half-breed than white, and was further removed from 
centres of population and governmental authority than any other 
in the west. But conditions differed racially from those in the 
Prince Albert area. The Edmonton half-breeds were natives of the 
region. They neither visite nor cared about conditions on the Red 
River. They too were buffalo hunters, but they were west of the 


buffalo and had not been disposed to regard favourably the 
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extension westward of operations of hunters from the Red River. 
To this rule there was the exception of a small settlement of 
English-speaking half-breeds who came originally from Portage 
la Prairie and constituted the Victoria Settlement--now Pakan-- 
on the river eighty miles below Edmonton. In all matters these 
people sided with the whites. The St. Albert, Ste. Anne and 
Lac la Biche Settlements, north of kdmonton, and the Duhamel 
Settlement on the Battle River, south-easterly, were French- 
speaking. The Indians of the region had been traditionally 
peaceful towards the whites. There never had been any break in 
the friendly relations of either half-breeds or Indians with the 
few white stragglers who had come in from both west and east in 
the 60's and 70's, nor with the larger number who had come from 
the east in the rush of 1881 to get ahead of the railway then 
projected to go through the Jasper Pass. The distance between 
Edmonton and the South Branch settlement of Batoche, with the 
lack of quick communication, especially in winter, of necessity 
prevented ready co-operation from Edmonton, even if the people 
had been inclined to help. 

On the other hand, the buffalo had been destroyed. That 
meant the sudden drop from abundant affluence to utter poverty 
for half-breeds and Indians both at Edmonton and Batoche. The 
native population of Edmonton had no greater cause for being 
pleased with the attitude of the administration of the day towards 
them than had the Indians of Batoche. By reason of their numer- 
ical superiority over the whites and their remoteness from the 
centre of authority, the Edmonton natives had the situation 
completely in their own hands. After all, while the Indian had 


the style and manner of a gentleman, he was also by nature and 
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‘lation. Once blood-letting had started, no one could guess how 


tradition a killer. The Duck Leke fight had shattered the prestige 


of government and undermined its autnority among the native popu- 


far it might go. Calgary was the nearest railroad point to 
Edmonton, and it was 200 miles away. If the Crees of the region 
surrounding Edmonton were to join with their cousins farther east, 
as they certainly would if the Edmonton half-breeds made common 
cause with those of Batoche, or if the Blackfeet also were to rise 
and cut the railroad, as they might, the outlook for the white 
population of the Edmonton region, to put it mildly, would not be 
hopeful. 

People did not say much; there was not much to be said. The 
lightning had not struck--yet. It might not strike. But then it 
might; and if it did--? Indian warfare included massacre of non- 
combatants and torture of prisoners. Not so many years before, 
the people of the fort, looking across the river, had seen a small 
party of Blackfeet, men, women and children, massacred by Crees, 
the very Crees--both men and women--hitherto so well known and so 
friendly to their white neighbours. War makes strange comrades. 
It was quite possible that some of those who had seen the tragedy 
of the Blackfeet might ere long see a like tragedy repeated by 
Crees and Blackfeet together, with themselves or their relatives 
acting the part of the recent and much deceased Blackfeet. Let 
me personally assure all and sundry that there is a wide difference 
between looking over the sights and peering into the muzzle of a 
loaded gun. This latter was practically the position of the white 
people of Edmonton during the month of April in the year 1885. 
The situation was such as to "give them furiously to think." 
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News of the Duck Lake fight reached Edmonton on Friday 
March 27th. The wire to Battleford was our means of quick 
communication with outside points. On Sunday evening, with my 
wife and our two little girls, I attended the service of the 
Methodist Church, as was my custom. The preacher mace no reference 
to the news that had been received. It was a lovely spring night; 
the sky was full of stars, the air was calm and balmy, an idzal 
night for a walk. As proprietor, editor, printer and publisher of 
the Bulletin it wes my duty to be informed on current events. On 
returning from church I decided to walk to Norris & Carey's store 
to find out what slant they had on the situation. So far there 
had been no local developments, although there were plenty of 
rumcrs and predictions. A trail crossed the Hudson's Bay Keserve 
from the town to the fort, a distance of possibly a mile. The 
group of Indian tents stood in tne usual place. I passed close 
by them in going to the store. The drum was sounding as usual; 
no evidence of Cisturbance of any kind, present or prospective. 

In the store were Jack Norris, Ed. Carey, Tom Hourston, Bill 
Cust and Jim Gibbons. There may have been one or two others; if 
so, I do not recall them. All these men were married to native 
women of good families. Their business activities and domestic 
relationships kept them in close touch with all sections of the 
community, and more particularly with the half-breeds and Indians. 

Norris was a Scottish gypsy; he had left Scotland in the 
service of the Hudson's Bay Company about 1850, intending ultinately 
to join the gold rush to California, then in full swing. He had 
found conditions at Edmonton so much to his liking that when his 
engagement with the Hudson's Bay Company expired he went into 


business on his own account and became rich, as the standards of 


the country were then. It was currently wnlevaaned that he could 
neither read nor write, but he was a very capable business man and 
a good citizen. | 

Carey was born near London, Ontario. ‘As a boy or young man 
he had crossed the plains to California in the rush following the 
gold discovery of '49. He had mined in California, in British 
Columbia and on Peace River. Later he traded into the Peace River 
region from Victoria, B. C. From Victoria to Yale his goods were 
transported by steamers; from Yale to Quesnelle, by wagon on the 
Caribou Road; from Quesnelle to Giscombe, by canoe; Giscombe to 
Summit Lake, by pack horse; from Summit Lake down the Parsnip and 
Peace to Rocky Mountain iainaieiis,. eae canoe; from the head to the 
foot of the Canyon, by pack horse, and then by canoe down the 
‘Peace as far as Chipewyan on Lake Athabasca. His route reversed. 
that of the early traders of the North West Company, who took their 
goods up the Peace from Chipewyan. Later,in partnership with 
"Yankee" Johnson, he traded at Lesser Slave Lake, with Winnipeg 
as his base of supplies. Stiil later, entering into partnership 
with Norris, he ran a successfvl business in Edmonton for a number 
of years. Mr. Carey was well educated and had the very highest 
reputation as a man and a citizen. 

Cust was fron near Coleraine, Ireland. As a young man he 
had joined the rush to California by way of Panama, then went to 
British Columbia. He had been partner with Carey in mining and 
trading on Peace River, but had remained there for several years 
after Carey had come to Edmonton. About 1875 he sold out to the 
Hudson's Bay Company, came to Edmonton and started farming at St. 
Albert. Although not a farmer he was the first man to attempt 


farming as a business enterprise and on any considerable scale in 
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the Edmonton district, and he made it a pronounced success, 

Hourston was an Orkney man and much younger than the others. 
He had come to Edmonton in the Hudson's Bay Company service. He 
was well educated and, after leaving the Hudson's Bay Company, 
became accountant and local manager for Norris & Carey. 

Gibbons was from Donegal, Ireland. He had had an adventurous 
career in the mines of Idaho, Montana and Kootenay, B. C. He had 
come to Edmonton in the gold rush of the 60's. Since then, gold 
mining on the Saskatchewan, trading and buffalo hunting had been 
among his activities. He died at a great age wot many years ago. 

All these were men of wide experience and high intelligence. 
They discussed the situation from all angles and had no illusions 
as to what would happen to their property, if not to themselves, 
in case of trouble. They deeply regretted the misfortune at Duck 
Lake, but were unanimous in the belief that it would have no 
result in Edmonton, so far as the half-breeds were concerned. They 
were equally hopeful regarding the Indians. The influence of 
these and other white men who had married and settled in the 
country was an important factor in preventing the spread among 
local half-breeds of the ideas that had found favour at Batoche. 
Summing up the position, Carey said: "When the Indians go to war 
the first thing they do is to put their families in safety at a 
distance from the scene of action. If the Indians meant mischief 
now, the tents would not be in town. So long as you hear the drun, 
there can be no danger." That seemed to clinch the matter satis- 
factorily. I returned home, passing the Indian tents again on 
the way. I slept without thought of danger, for the drum was 
the last sound I heard before going to sleep. 
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In the morning there was not a tent in sight. 

The removal of the tents was accepted by all parties as 
notice that a state of war existed. That it was not immediately 
followed by active hostilities was due to divided counsels among 


the Indians. One party wanted war; another wanted peace, Indian 


discussions take a great deal of time. While the Indians talked, 
the whites prepared for defence. Even though they might not 
ultimately be effective, these preparations strengthened the 
arguments of the Indian peace party and temporarily delayed action 
by the local hostiles. The differences of opinion amongst the 
Indians were so acute that at Whitefish Lake one of the peace 
party shot and killed a delegate from the more easterly hostile 
Indians who was urging that they take part in the war. It is a 
notable fact that the Indians who had come most directly under the 
influence of the then deceased Reverend George McDougall, pioneer 
Methodist missionary, stood for peace throughout the trouble. 

Tney did not speak of themselves as Christians or Methodists, but 
as "McDougall men". 

The Blackfeet did not rise. They could not sufficiently over- 
come their traditional antagonisms to ally themselves with the 
Crees who hated them, and whom they cordially despised. Possibly 
also the recent construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
through their country gave them ideas as to the ultimate outcome 
of the war in advance of those shared by the Crees of the more 
isolated regions along and north of the Saskatchewan River. In 
any case, the railway was not cut, and in due course General 


Strange's little army, officially "The Alberta Field Force," 


arrived from the railway at Calgary. 
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The wire to Battleford had been down for weeks and news 
from the outside had come solely by rumor through Indian and 
half-breed channels, locally known as the "Moccasin Telegraph." 
It was known that Prince Albert and Battleford were in a state 
of siege, that the Hudson's Bay and Mounted Police Post at Pitt, 
between Battleford and Edmonton, had been abandoned by the Police 
and then looted and burned by the Indians. The massacre at Frog 
Lake, nearer Edmonton than Fort Pitt, had occurred; there were a 
number of isolated lootings and killings besides. The effect 
naturally was to strengthen the war party amongst the Edmonton 
Indians. When the advance guarc of the relief column arrived on 
May lst, by torced marches from Calgary, they were not many days 
too soon and fortunately not one day too late. The advance 
section comprised fifty Mounted Police, with forty Mounted 
Volunteers from Calgary and vicinity, under Major Steele, and 
four Companies of the 65th Mount Royal Rifles of Montreal urider 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes, an ex-officer of the French army. 

As soon as the troops arrived the war was over, so far as 
the Edmonton country was concerned. The indians vied with each 
other in expressions of good will towards <n and the 
Government. None of them hac wanted war--so they said. Some 
one else (impersonal and unidentified) had pushed them to do or 
to condone whatever wrong had been done. They urgently hoped 
that there would be no hard feelings. As for the whites, they 
had come out of the trouble so much better than they had even 
hoped that they, too, were willing to let bygones be bygones. 

The remaining sections of the relief colum arrived witnin 
a few days. In total strength it comprised about 150 mounted men, 


of whom half were Police and half volunteers from the Calgary 
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district. The Police had a nine-pouncer gun. There were eight 
Companies of Light Infantry in scarlet. The latter had been 
hurriedly enlisted in Winnipeg and were commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Osborne Smith of the Canadian regular forces. As soon 
as arrangements could be made, the Field Force including Police 
and Volunteers from Edmonton and Fort Saskatchewan proceeded down 
the river to Fort Pitt for the purpose of rounding up Big Bear's 
band, which had committed the Frog Lake massacre. One company of 
the 65th was sent on garrison duty to Peace Hills, now Wetaskiwin, 
and to Red Deer; a second went to Fort Saskatchewan, and a third 
remained in Edmonton. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
Lieutenant C. J. Doherty, afterwards Minister of Justios in the 
Borden Government, commanded No. 7 Company of the 65th. 

The state of war which at Edmonton began on March 29th was 
ended on May lst. There has been no local bloodshed. All had been 
good friends before, and all were good friends again. But the 
night the drum-throb ceased in Edmonton marked the end of the old 
way and the beginning of the new. It was the end of the road for 
the Red Man. His dominance had ceased; the land of his fathers 
was no longer his. The Indian drum has never since been heard in 


Edmonton. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF VEGREVILLE (1901-1902) 


By Rev. R. E. Finlay 

This sketch of Old Vegreville is given by the first Minister 
of any Church to settle there and serve the people. 

It was about noon on July 10, 1901 that the writer got his 
first glimpse of Vegreville and its environs. It was slightly 
rolling prairie land with bluffs scattered on the higher land 
and the wild eéieen grew profusely about everywhere. It reminded 
one of Bryant's poem: | 

"These are the gardens of the desert, 
These, the unshorn fields 
Boundless and beautiful, 


For which the speech of England 
Has no name." 


Old Vegreville was situated about fifteen miles east of 
Beaver Lake and about four miles S. W. of the present Vegreville. 
It was located at four corners and was drained by a little creek 
that crossed the road about 150 yards south of the corners. It 
would have made an ideal location for a town, but the coming of 
railways usually change centres. The day I got my first sight of 
Vegreville, I had come over from Angus McCallum's home at Beaver 
Lake and had taken dinner at the Dennis Stopping Place, as it was 
then called. It was situated N. We. of Vegreville, near the centre 
of a very fine section of land and was a large farm house built of 
logs. This stopping place was the headquarters for the land seekers 
and the newcomers. In those days all comers were expected to bring 
their own blankets and provide their own sleeping accommodation. 
In case of rain, they were allowed to come into the house and make 


a bed on the floor; otherwise they were expected to make a bed 


This ranch in the Vegreville district is typical of 
the pioneer homes at the turn of the century. This photo, 
a part of the Ernest Brown Collection, was taken during a 
tour of the Vegreville district in 1904. 


outside in a horse stall or a granary or alongside a hay or straw 
Stack, or under the vehicle in which they travelled. The party 
traveiling paid for their meals only. It was a common thing for 
Dennis Stopping Place to have twelve or fifteen men who had 

Stopped overnight on the premises for breakfast. Mrs. Dennis, 

on short notice, could provide for all with porridge, egss, griddle 
cakes and strong coffee, the main items of the bill of fare. And 


perhaps she had not known that there would be halt that many for 


breakfast. 
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The father of Willis Cole had come up to this vicinity 
about a year and a half prior to my coming, and had taken up 
thirteen quarter sections for himself, sons and son-in-laws. 

These were to be their homesteads. The C.P.R.'s policy of those 
days was to select almost every other section of land and they 
had selected much in the area round Vegreville. In the summer of 
1901 they were offering it for $3 an acre. I remember hearing 
that a Mr. Huycke from North Dakota had selected 15 quarter 
sections as a speculation, and an Edmonton firm, McDougall and 
Secord, had agents out selecting C.P.R. land and taking homestead 
land through Indian script which they had purchased through 
Indian agencies. 

After taking dinner at the Dennis' that first day, I made 
arrangements with them to hold religious services in their home 
every alternate Sunday at 11 o'clock. Then I set out to explore 
the area around Vegreville. That did not take very long as 
settlers were few and far between. At Vegreville itself there was 
only a log livery barn and one store; it was built of logs and had 
a sod roof. The roof was not rain proof. Mr. Lambert was the 
proprietor, and the rain that summer tested the qualities of his 
print goods as to whether they were fast dyed. His sugar and tea 
had to be moved about quite often in order to escape the rain 
drops. 

About one-half mile south of the corners, the post office 
was located in a farm house, built of logs and plastered with mud. 
Mr. Eugene Poland was the post master. Mail came from Edmonton, 
or was supposed to, every two weeks. One time that summer, owing 
to bad trails, we missed the mail delivery and had to wait for the 


next two weeks; then they said there were so many letters the papers 
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were left behind, so we were six weeks without a paper. We, of 
course, had no telegraph agency nor telephones, and it was over 
twenty years before the advent of the radio, so we lived in 
splendid isolation from the rest of the world. 

Our nearest railway depot was at Strathcona, now South 
Edmonton, over ninety miles by trail. There was no short cut 
through Beaver Hjlls. The trail from Vegreville led westward 
to near Beaver Lake, then took a north-westerly course, passing 
Beaver Lake P. 0., then continuing north-westerly over the Beaver 
Creek. That creek was from six to eight rods wide and ceep enough 
to cume up on the side of a wagon box and upon the side of the 
saddle-horses. 

Leaving Beaver Creek the trail pursued its way over a great 
lone plain, now settled by Ukrainians, to what was then called 
Swar.'s Stopping Place. It was just a little north-west of the 
present town of Lamont. From Swan's the trail took its tortuous 
course through willow brusn and around sioughs; there was at this 
time no highway laid out and every driver and settler was lergely 


a law unto himself; he chuse what ever way he thought best. 


Combined with the mud and the brush there was often a great cloud 


of mosquitoes to torment man and beast. After crossing Deep Creek, 


where there was a bridge--the first after leaving Vegreville--the 
trail gradually improved as it neared Fort Saskatchewan. There, 
if the ferry was running, one had the choice of the shorter route 
to Edmonton; if not, there was the trail via Clover Bar. Much 
of this way was difficult and longer aoe the north routs to 


Edmonton. Men teaming, not trucking, as today, took a full week 


to maxe the trip from Vegreville to Edmonton and return. Neighbors 


wonld group up in teaming, two or three or more going together. 
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It was safer and one could help the other in case of a breakdown. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Cole very kindly consented to provide me 
with board and lodging, and a free stall with hay for my horse. 
They were a young couple from Minnesota, just married in March, 
1901, and had a new frame house, 18 x 24--the only frame house for 
miles and miles around. They gave me the upstairs; there was no 
stairway as yet, so we nailed slats across the 2 x 4's which 
served nicely as a ladder. They provided me with a bed and a 
chair up there, but there was no table or writing desk, and no 
lumber to make one. What was to be done? I noticed that Mr. Cole 
had a nice top buggy, the relic of his courting days in Minnesota. 
The prairie was too rough on the top, so Mr. Cole had put it 
upstairs. I opened it up and sat in it. It was a little high but 
served the purpose. Thus I had a "buggy-top" series of sermons 
while at Vegreville. 

There was very little sickness in those days. ihen sickness 
did come, it was a misfortune indeed. Only once in my first year 
was there a medical man called from Edmonton. He demanded %110 
for the trip, and after he arrived there was no need of his coming 
except to sign the death certificate. 

About the middle of July/02 a smallpox epidemic broke out. 
The first case was Myrtle Cole, a little girl of seven summers, the 
daughter of Merton Cole. In pastoral visiting I had called, and 
Mrs. Cole met me at the door saying: "Mr. Finlay, you had better 
not come in as Myrtle has something I am afraid of". I asked her 
to let the child come to the window and when I saw the blotches 
that had broken out, while not a medical man, I concluded it was 
smallpox. Word was sent out to Star and on to Fort Saskatchewan, 


and in a couple of days a Mounted Policeman and a Dr. hush came 


: 


in to look after quarantine regulations. This was the beginning 


of fifty cases of smallpox, but only one death resulted. 


There was a great scarcity of money in those early days in 
frontier settlements. The people who moved in were the only people 
to have money and when it was spent in providing buildings and some 
farm equipment to set started, money came in very slowly. Butter 
was from 12-15 cents a lb. and eggs from 8-12 cents a doz. Many 
people wanted the salesman or saleslady to take it out in trade. 
I did not take up offerings at my religious services. To pass 
the plate when people had nothing to offer was very embarrassing. 
However, later, people gave a free willing offering. 

When November came and ice was formed on the neck of sloughs 
that I had to cross, I carried a hatchet on my saddle. When the 
ice would not carry the horse, but would hold me, I cut a channel 
across the ice wide enough for the horse to cross without cutting 
his legs. 

It is difficult for young people of today to realize conditions 
in those early days. In leaving to visit a family or to take a 
religious service, I assumed that "a straight line was the shortest 
distance to a given point." There ene: nee few fences in those 
days; a calf pasture or a field to turn the cows in after milking 
at night, or a garden, might be fenced, but generally the whole 
country was before one. And the straight line had usually many 
deviations to get around blufi's and to cross sloughs, if the water 
was not too deep. 

There was an almost unbelievable amount of water everywhere. 
Beaver Lake was as large as the Sea of Galilee then, about 
seventeen miles long and eight or ten miles wide. Every two weeks 


I went over to Tofield to hold a religious service in their log 
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school and the Amisk Creek, that flowed into the S. E. corner 

of the lake, was about 40 feet wide and 10 feet deep in mid- 
stream. This necessitated the swimming of my saddle pony across 
the creek. I crossed over near a ranchman's home on ea raft 

while the saddle pony fed around with a tether rope attached to 
her bit. I would cross over on the raft with the saddle, blanket 
and whatever I was carrying and then, tightening up the tether 
rope, would coax the horse over. I had to do this all summer and 
autumn, but bridge builders came in the winter and put a bridge 
over the creek. 

The minister of those days found ample opportunities for 
service in many ways. Aside from preaching, visiting the sick, 
giving religious instruction to young people and children, he 
was called upon to give advice in temporal affairs, to draw up 
wills, to extract teeth and to give help to worried home builders 
in cutting the right pitch for their rafters. He milked cows when 
he found both father and mother sick in the home on which he had 
just called; he helped a mother to get a load of hay from a hay 
slough when the father was on a long trip for provisions and the 
supply of fodder had run short. He happened along one day in 
harvest when a farmer was very much out of temper because the 
knotter of his binder failed to tie and was throwing out sheaves 
untied. The minister, being a farmer's son and having worked with 
a similar binder, adjusted the kmotter. A neighbor in relating 
the incident to me said "that farmer had always a wholesome 
respect for the minister after that”. 

As people really make the community, and the first settlers 
give purpose and direction to the ideals therein, it is only 


fitting that I should note here the families that had much to do 
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with the development of the area around Old Vegreville. There 
was Willis Cole and family, Henry Trenhaile and family, Merton 
Cole and family, Grandfather Cole and his community-interested 
wife, after whom the hall was named. The Leitch family, the 
Tierneys, Dennis family, the Wilsons, Polands and Tetreaus. No 
doubt there were others tnat the years have effaced from my memory, 
but their covrege, fortitude and sterling worth should not be 


forgotten. 


EDMONTON -- Gus, the Bow River mail carrier, 
who left here with the mail about the 12th of March, 
had a rough trip. His horse gave out at the One 
Pine (olds), near the edge of the woods, about 
seventy miles from the Elbow (Calgary). He left 
the horse and mail there and started on foot to 
cross the seventy miles of bare plain. On the way 
he got snow-blind and when found he was on the Nose 
Creek, which comes into the Bow River at the Elbow, 
following the ice down. He had been three days 
without food and two nights without fire. The 
mail was subssquently brought in and forwarded to 


Fort Macleod. 


~--Saskatchewan Herald, May 5, 1879. 
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GEORGE MILLWARD MCDOUGALL, MISSIONARY AND NATION-BUILDER 


By Mabel E. Jordon 


The Reverend George McDougall has an outstanding place in the 
history of Alberta and the North-West. First and foremost he was 
a missionary; secondly a pioneer, but only in the sense that 
pioneering was necessary for the promulgation of his cause. His 
chief work was among the Indians, from the Great Lakes to the 
Rocky Mountains. In this role he was also a nation-builder for 
he did much toward the preservation of peace with the natives by 
his wise councels and strong faith, thereby saving the country 
large outlays. Certainly no other missionary did more for them 
than he, with the possible exception of his son John. Even so it 
was George who was the forerunner and laid the foundation for John. 

The subject of this sketch was born at Kingston, Ontario, in 
1820, where his Scottish father was stationed with the British 
Navy. When George was but a boy the family moved tothe wilds of 
northern Ontario near Georgian Bay. While his sailor father was 
away it fell to George to clear the iand. He farmed, hunted, and 
trapped for the family, all of which helped to prepare him for the 
frontier life he later chose to live. Schools were few and far 
between and his early education was almost nil. At seventeen he 
served for a short time in the Regiment of Royal Foresters during 
the civil rebellion of 1857. After being discharged he attended 
night classes at a little schoolhouse. He also attended religious 
meetings there which greatly aroused his interest and he was later 


converted. From that time on his greatest desire was to spread the 


cause of Christianity. 
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He married an English girl of Quaker parentage named 
Elizabeth Chantler in 1842 and they went to Owen Sound to live. 


He and a partner sailed the first vessel out from there, the 


"Indian Prince." It was there he was first licensed as a preacher, 
and there also was born his first son, John Chantler McDougall 
whose name will ever be linked with that of Alberta. 

Realizing the need for a better education, the young couple 
worked hard to save funds for George to attain this purpose. 
Leaving their sons John and David with friends, they went to 
Cobourg for a year and George attended Victoria College. He was 
then commissioned to explore the northern end of Lakes Superior 
and Huron for the possibility of establishing a mission. He 
decided on a place called Garden River and completed his assignment 
there, staying six years and all the while gaining the confidence 
and respect of the Indians. He then moved to historic Rama, the 
early territory of the Huron and Iroquois. There had previously 
been a mission there but it was badly run down. Intemperance was 
rampant and there were many backsliders. During the three years 
McDougall was there his fight for temperance almost equalled his 
campaign for converts. His singular success resulted in an appoint- 
ment to succeed Robert Brooking at the Rossville Mission at Norway 
House. -At the same time he was appointed Chairman of Methodist 
Missions for the North-\West which included the territory between 
Lake Superior and the Rockies. 

With his family he spent three years at Norway House. The 
children now numbered eight. They were John, David, Eliza Victoria, 
Georgiana, Elizabeth, Nellie, Flora and George. During his term 
at Rossville, Mr. McDougall spent much of his time travelling among 


the Indians of the north, and made one overland journey with John 
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as far as the Rockies and return. It was while on this trip 
that he chose the site at Victoria (now Pakan) for a mission. 
Leaving John there to start building a small house, he returned 
to Norway House for his family. They travelled in York boats 
with the Hudson's Bay Company brigade from the mission across 
Lake Winnipeg to the south branch of the Saskatchewan River, then 
up to Victoria. John had been unsuccessful in getting a house 
built and, needless to say, Mrs. McDougall's first few weeks in 
what is now Alberta were lived under difficulties. But she was 
a true pioneer in every sense, she never complained and always 
made the best of any situation. Living in skin teepees with five 
small children (David and Eliza had been sent east to school), as 
well as Mr. McDougall and John, was no easy task. A rough cabin 
was put up as a temporary home. The actual mission house and 
church were not completed until the following year, 1864, as logs 
were not readily available. The men had to go some distance to 
the woods where the logs were cut and whipsawn into lumber, then 
left to dry. The first lot was burned by some marauding Blackfeet 
who were obviously in a destructive mood and the work had to be 
done again. However, finally Mrs. McDougall was able to move into 
a somewhat pretentious two-story mansion of eight rooms with real 
glass windows. Glass was almost unknown in the west at that time, 
the only other ones anywhere near were in the great house built by 
John Rowand inside Fort Edmonton. Mrs. McDougall's windows were 
a real novelty to the Indians who would crowd around outside and 
peer through them. Even the furniture was all hand-made, from 
the tree to the finished article. 

Life at Victoria was never dull. Mission services were held 


often, and if Mr. McDougall was away his wife would hold prayer 
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meetings. As Cheirman of Missions he was absent much of the time, 
regularly visiting other missions and exploring for new sites as 
well as travelling among the natives spreading the gospel. His 
work was diverse and seemingly endless; he was a settler of 
disputes, spiritual adviser, lawmaker, and often a doctor as no 
other was nearer than Fort Garry. He was a man of exceeding 
patience and difficulties only made him the more zealous. His 
influence with the red men hinged greatly on his always bending 
every effort to keep his word and to fulfill any promise he made 
to them, thus gaining their confidence. He encouraged some of 
them to farm and often went unrecognized except as a white man 
among Indians when he woula work in the fields with them from | 
morn till night, coat nn waistcoat off. a 

Food was not always plentiful at Victoria and meals often 
consisted of only one item--either meat, pemmican, fish or potatoes, 
and often without salt. Once Mrs. McDougall had nothing to serve 
but wiid duck eggs. At that time the Hudson's Bay Company did not 
carry treight or provisions except for their own posts, and it wus 
not until after the Company had established a post at Victoria and 
a colony of settlers from Red River had moved there, chat food 
became more plentiful. Flour had been a luxury indeed, but event- 
ually the Company brought in a small mill, which was indeed a boon 
to the mission. 

The smallpox epidemic of 1870 brought the first real tragedy 
to the McDougall family. Jchn was away at the time. All the family 
suffered from the disease except Mrs. McDougall who laboured tire- 
lessly among her own and nursed others without thought to herself. 
Of their children they lost Flora and Georgiana, also Anna, an 


adopted Indian giri. These were buried in the mission yard at 
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Victoria by George and David. Though George suffered from the 
dread disease, his strong faith enabled him to rise and wait on 
others in distress during this troublous time. 

This intrepid family's next move was to Fort Edmonton where 
they were welcomed by W. J. Christie, the Hudson's Bay Company 
factor. In 1871 Mr. McDougall built the first Methodist church 
there, which still stands, and was the Ltirst mission to be built 
at Edmonton. There had previously been a resident missionary in 
the person of the kev. R. T. Rundle, who was the first Protestant 
missionary in the North-i/iest, but no mission house had been built. 
The above-mentioned church was an historical one also because it 
was the first building to be erected outside of the fort. Another 
item of historic interest was a small organ (melodeon) which 
George McDougall purchased at Winnipeg. It had been made for the 
Archbishop of kupertsland. With some difficulty it was transported 
across the plains to Edmonton where it was a joy and novelty to 
the children in the Sunday school. This was the first organ in 
the North-West, and it is still in Calgary in good condition. 

From Edmonton Mr. McDougail visited the Mountain Stonies on 
the Bow River and promised to return and establish a mission for 
them. In the southwestern country of the Bow ne found afrairs in 
a bad state. The Blackfeet, Sarcees, Peigans and Bloods were allied 
against the Stonies me Crees. Added to this was the alcohol trade, 
much of which was of the "“home-brew" type, guaranteed to craze and 
kill. But the lountain Stonies, many of whom had met McDougall and 
had been converted, had remained faithful on his promise of a mission 
in their territory. They had held their own in the whole stretch 
of British territory along the eastern base of the Kocky Mountains 


from the Bow to the Athabasca. Recognizing the need for action, 
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McDougall travelled across the plains to Winnipeg to meet the 
“Rev. Dr. Enoch Wood and Dr. We. Morley Punshon at a missionary 
conference. There he obtained their endorsation, authorizing 
the opening of the new mission at the foot of the mountains. 


On his return to Edmonton he accompanied Sanford Fleming 


(later Sir Sanford Fleming), then chief engineer for the Dominion 
Government, on his expedition to ascertain the feasibility of 
building a transcontinental railway, and ably assisted him en 
route. In the party also were Dr. Grant, Principal of Queen's 
University, Kingston, who was secretary of the expedition, and 
Professor John Macoun, the famous botanist. 

The following spring, 1875, he again went to the valley of 
the Bow to visit the Stonies and chose the site where the mission 
should be built. He first named it Morleyville after the Rev. 
W. Morley Punshon, though the name was soon shortened to Morley. 
Leaving his son John to carry on there, George went east once 
again, addressing meetings in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces in the interest of missions. Then on invitation he 
went to England and Scotland where he aroused considerable enthu- 
siasm by his realistic stories of his life among the Indians in 
"The Great Lone Land" as Sir William Butler chose to call what is 
now western Canada. 

When he returned to Canada he stopped off at Toronto to join 
Mrs. McDougall who had stayed there while he was abroad. At 
Winnipeg he was commissioned by Lieutenant-Governor Morris of 
Manitoba, wno was empowered by the Dominion Government, to 
negotiate with the Indians and pacify them by explaining the 
necessity for the surveys then being made for the telegraph and 


railway. He and Mrs. McDougall visited many places on their 
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westward journey where uprisings were threatening on account of 
the surveys. He accomplished this undertaking successfully, being 
received favourably by the Indians, and he assured them that 
commissioners would be sent to make treaty with them the next 
year. In this way he averted much trouble for the government, 

and was really the negotiator of Treaty No. 6, even though he did 
not live to see it concluded. 

Tnis was his last overlanc. journey. No tewer than nine times 
had he crossed the prairies. The remarkable speed with which he 
moved from place to placé was comparable only to that of Davia 
Thompson more than sixty years earlier. To digress for a moment-- 
it is interesting to note that these two outstanding path finders 
had other similarities. Thompson the explorer, geographer and fur 
trader was also a friend of the Indians and would have no part in 
the whiskey trade carried on by the fur companies. He refused to 
accept it as a trading article and when his company persisted,-:he 
loaded the kegs on to pack horses and sent them over rough terrain 
so that the containers were smasned to bits. He then advised his 
company of the incident and they sent no more. He, also, was 
possessed of a strong Christian faith, and his journals reveal 
that he never forgot to give thanks to the Almighty for deliver- 
ance from dangers. 

It was late summer, 1875, when the McDougalls arrived at 
Morley where they rested for a short time. George and John then 
made a journey south seeking a location for another mission--for 
the Blackfeet this time--which had previously been sanctioned. A 
lovely site was chosen at Pincher Creek, but as it was late in the 
season to start operations they returned to Morley intending to go 


south in the spring to erect the buildings. By December fresh 
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provisions w3re badly needed at the mission. It was learned that 
‘the buffalo were moving westward so a hunt was organized. As one 
of the party failed to appear George volunteered to take his nlace. 
They set out and, after four days of hunting, they sighted the 
buffalo. George and John took four sleighs and two loose horses 
for running, and with two other members of the party of five, an 
Indian and his son, they beganthe chase. The fifth member of the 
party, @ nephew of McDougall named Moses from Toronto, stayed at 
the camp to watch the rest of the horses. The weather was moderate 
and they succeeded in getting six animals which were soon butchered 
and loaded on to the sleighs. They began the return journey. 
When but two miles from camp George suggested that he should 
ride ahead and prepare supper. He and John agreed as to the general 
direction he should follow and he rode away, never to be seen alive 
again. Landmarks were good and the weather was not stormy. It was 
a Monday evening. When John and the rest of the party arrived at 
the camp later they found it in darkness. Young Moses said he had 
seen no one. Signal shots were fired but there was no replying 
shot. Night passed and George did not return. On Tuesday John 
and the Indian scoured the surrounding country. The weather was 
still good. They concluded that he must have missed the camp and 
gone directly to Morley, as it seemed impossible that he could be 
lest because he knew the country so well. At midnight a terrific 
blizzard developed and cont inued all day Wednesday. By Thursday 
it had abated and the party hurried home to Morley only to learn 
that George had not been seen. The only remaining hope was that 
he might have gone to Calgary, but after a hasty ride they found 
no trace of him there. A search was organized and on the Saturday 


his horse was found. Sunday was extremely cold but the search 
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continued. Then a more complete party was organized from Calgary 
which continued the search all the following week. His son David 
was the first relative to learn of the tragic end. He broke the 
news to John that the frozen body of their father had been found 
by a half-breed. He was found lying on his back with his hands 
folded on his breast, in the vicinity of Nose Creek. 

John's theory was that his father may have suffered some form 
of amnesia or a heart attack, making him unaware of his surroundings. 
In any event his strength failed; then exposure to cold and storm, 
as well as lack of food, caused him to lie down, and it was thus 
he passed on. He was buried in the mission cemetery at Morley. 

The country had lost one of its ablest missionaries and a real 
nation-builder at the age of only fifty-six. John had been 
appointed resident missionary at lorley and he carried to fruition 
the work he and his father had begun. The combined ministry of 
George and John was seventy-seven years. 

Tribute was paid to George McDougall across the wide 
Dominion. Lieutenant-Governor David Laird of the HNorth-Vest 
Territory saidthat he was one cf the most devoted and intelligent 
advisers the Indians ever had. Principal Grant of Queen's 
University said he was "one of the simple great ones." Dr. Leonard 
Gaetz said; "Whatever we may say or leave unsaid, the name of 
George McDougall will be written amons the few immortal names. 

That name is so deeply engraven upon the history of the North-West, 
and upon the hearts of the aboriginal races, that the pen of the 
historian will haste to do it honour." 

There are now @ number of memorials to the Reverend George 
McDougall. The church he built at Fort Kamonton still stands and 


serves as a museum and shrine. Peside it is a new MeDougell Church. 


In Winnipeg's McDougall Church there is a plaque to his memory. 


At Morley a cairn was erected some time ago by the Southern Alberta 
Pioneer and Old Timers' Association on which is a plaque to the 
memory of George and John McDougall and their devoted wives. It 
stands on the Banff highway a short distance from the church. they 
both built. In September of 1954 a memorial service was held there 
at which pictures of George and John were unveiled. A number of 
their descendants were present. The church is being restored with 
the help of the Stonies, George Maclean (Walking Buffalo) being the 
resident overseer. 

In June of 1954 at Pakan (formerly Victoria) another memorial 
to George McDougall and fellow pioneer missionaries was dedicated. 
A plaque records that "Mr. McDougall and his helpers established 
the Victoria Methodist mission here in 1865, preached the gospel 
to the Indians, educated the children, introduced agriculture and 


succoured them in the smallpox epidemic of 1870." 


Southern Alberta News Item=--The old feud between the 


Bloods. and the Crees has broken out afresh, in consequence 
of depredations committed by the latter on the horses of 
the former. The Bloods recently made an attack on a Cree 
camp and killed one of their number in retaliation for 
their having stolen some horses. 


---Saskatchewan Herald, June 10, 1882. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FORT CALGARY 


By Lawrence H. Bussard M.A. 
(Courtesy of the Provincial Library) 


Before 1875 white men had occasionally passed through the 
valleys of the Bow and Swift (Elbow) Rivers, but they had paid 
no more attention to them than they did to any other bit of 
prairie or foothill. In that year there were fewer than a dozen 
inhabitants in the district. Fathers Scollen and Fourmond still 
lived with Brother Alexis up the Swift River. Rev. John McDougall 
had heen joined at Morleyville vy his brother David who opened up | 
a post to trade with the Stonies. 

During the summer of 1875, the Hudson's Bay Company built a 
small post some twenty-five miles up the Bow at the mouth of the 
Ghost or Dead Man's River. At the same time John Glenn started a 
farm on Fish Creek where he irrigated from 15 to 20 acres of 
garden stuff and oats with excellent results. His was the first 
irrigation system in the West. Sam Livingstone, an old placer- 
miner and prospector, was the pioneer of the district, as in 1865 
he had come from B. C. by way of Rocky Mountain House, and had 
settled near the camp of Charles Jackson on the Elbow of the Swift 
six miles above its mouth. 

Although the valleys of the Bow and the Swift rivers had little 
attraction for white settlers, they were a favorite. hunting ground 
for most of the Blackfeet, Sarcee and Stony Indians. Here the 
elastic wood of the young Douglas fir provided material for bowmaking, 
the high river banks and thick evergreens gave protection from the 
winter winds, and the swift flowing waters of the Bow, rarely 
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entirely covered with ice, attracted those buffalo wintering in 


the north. 


It wes here also that the whiskey traders frequently met their 
indian customers. As early as 1871, an outpost of dealy and 
Hamilton had been built seven miles up the Swift by Fred Kanouse 
and three other traders. In 1872 the Blackfect attacked these 
traders, killed one of them, ran their horses off, and wounded 
Kanouse in the shoulder. Mr. Davis, later in charge or the 
I. G. Baker post at Calgary, who was trading a few miles above, 
lent them horses to go south. 

Despite this setback, itinerant traders from the south 
continued to frequent this iocality because they cculd slip in 
from across the line, dispose of their whiskey, and escape before 
the police could be sent up from Fort Macleod. It was to meet this 
situation that the police authorities decided to send "“F" Detach- 
ment from Macleod to erect a post at the junction of the two rivers. 

his troop was first detailed to meet General Selby Smith, an 
imperial officer in command of the Canadian Militia who was making 
a tour of the North-West Territories uncer police escort. 
Inspector Jarvis! detachment, stationed at Edmonton, was to 
accompany the General south to Tail Creek (near the present town 
of Lacombe) from which point the troop from the south was to escort 
him to Fort Benton where he could board a steamboat on the Missouri 
River. 

"F" Troop, with Inspector Brisebois in command, Captain Denny 
second officer, and accompanied by Colonel Macleod, set out on the 
trip north on August 18th, 1875. The detachment, consisting of 
fifty men mounted on horses, was followed by wagons carrying the 


baggage, supplies, tents and forage. They reached the Bow River 
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five days after leaving Fort Macleod and made the crossing in 
wagon boxes covered with tarpaulins. 

From the Bow to the Red Deer the journey was difficult 
because of the soft nature of the ground. After the troop reached 
the lakes and swamps of the park country the mosquitoes proved 
especially annoying. At night the men had to build great fires 
around which the horses would crowd for protection, and it requirod 
the greatest vigilance to grovent them from burning their hooves. 
The water of the Hed Deer River was high and it took some time to 

cross. However "F" Troop met General Smith at Tail Creek and, 

| after inspection and a short rest, the party proceeded southward 
and early in September reached the hill overlooking the junction 
of the Bow and Swift Rivers. 

Far to the west of them were the innumerable foothills, and 
to the east the open prairies, while before them was a spacious 
valley through which two good sized rivers wound their way, the 
Bow coming from the west and the Swift from the south-west. The 
site of the present city of Calgary was covered with long grass and 
the numerous small lakes were literally swarming with wild fowl. 
The river banks were heavily timbered on the south side. The 
present Victoria Park was covered with large cottonwood trees, 
as was a large island in the Swift which was washed away by the 
floods of 1885. A colony of beavers had built a large dam across 
the Swift and it had flooded much of the land south of the present 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The Police descended tothe river's edge, and proceeded eastward 
to where the Langevin Bridge (Fourth Street East) is now located. 
They caulked the bottoms of the supply wagons, reinforced them with 


tarpaulins, and started across. Corporal G. C. King was on the 
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the water and waded to the south bank--the first policeman to set 


‘Indian boy and a Roman Catholic priest, Father Doucet. The latter 
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first improvised raft, and it was he who seized a rope, jumped into 


foot on the site of the present Calgary. 
The troop followed the Bow down to its junction with the Swift, 


and there they found a solitary tent, the occupants of which were an 


had been sent down from the mission at St. Albert to study the 
Blackfeet language with the object of opening a mission at Fort 
Macleod. 

The police tents were soon pitched, but as the September nights 
were very cold, the men proceeded to dig trenches and cover them 
with earth and brush. Some of these huts held from six to eight 
men and, with plenty of firewood to burn, there was little 
difficulty in keeping warm. 

For the site of the new post, the police chose a flat bit of 
high ground at the forks of the two rivers which would provide 
protection on two sides from Indian attacks. This spot, now marked 
by a stone, is immediately north of the present Canadian National 
Railway freight sheds. 

The I. G. Baker Company had contracted to built the fort and 
its men arrived in a few days. They proceeded up the Swift about 
six miles and cut dry pine logs. A boom was built a little above 
the mouth of the river and soon all the logs had been driven down. 
The pine logs, fourteen feet long, were placed upright in three-foot 
trenches to make the outer walls oi the buildings which faced 
inwards, forming a square of from 150 to 200 feet on the side. The 
men's quarters were on the east side of the square with the store- 
rooms and shops opposite. On the north side were the stables built 


for fifty horses, and on the south the officer's quarters and the 
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Above: Fort Sangers as it 
appeared on August 25, 1881. 
Taken by a Dominion Land Sur- 
veyor, it shows the North-West 
Mounted Police fort six years 
after its construction. 
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7 
Right: This stone, located 
near the Canadian National 
Express depot in Calgary, 
marks the site of the barracks 
building of the original Fort 
Calgary. The stone was erected 
and unveiled in 1917. 
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the spaces between the logs were closed with clay. Lumber for 


« @ 


guard room. The buildings were covered with poles and earth and 


the doors and floors was cut with a ship saw by the half-breeds who 
were camping in the vicinity. The fireplaces were built by John 
Glenn out olf good building stone found in the river. The buildings 


were ready for occupation by Christmas although the palisade was 


not finished until later. 
After the Baker men had completed the fort, they built a 


substantial store and two cabins on the west bank of the Elbow, 


a short distance south of the barracks. D. W. Davis was placed in 
charge and an ex-police sergeant, Kinghorn, acted as clerk. = 

The Hudson's Bay Company moved down one of the buildings from 
the recently established post at Ghost River. Additions were made 
to it and a manager's residence and interpreter's cabin were built. 
John Bunn was placed in charge with Angus Fraser as storeman. 

Their trading goods presently arrived from Edmonton on a string of 
carts in charge of George Emerson. 

When the police first came, they had found a pile of logs which 
were to be used in the erection of a Roman Catholic chapel at the 
junction of the two rivers. Captain Brisebois told Father Doucet 
that if he would build on a site farther up the Swift River the 
police would guarantee his possession of as much land as he wanted. 
The priest agreed to this, erecting a small house on the sharp hill 
just south of the present Holy Cross hospital. It was constructed 
of logs taken from the Old Mission up the Elbow as Fathers Doucet 
and Scollen had joined forces. Two Roman Catholic policemen, 
Whelan and Kenear, assisted in building the chapel. The half- 
breeds who had helped to build the fort now erected log cabins for 


themselves on both sides of the Swift or Elbow River as it now came 
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to be cailed. They did considerable freighting for the police and 
the two stores near by. In two months the Elbow, as the settlement 
was rirst called, had become the most populous centre between Fort 
Macleod and Edmonton. 

The police were now well housed. Their food, which came by } 
bull train from Fort Benton, consisted chiefly of flour, beans, 
pork, dried applies, sugar, coffee, tea and canned milk. This was 
supplemented by fresh venison and buffalo meat, while fresh vege- 
tables were obtained from the Glenn garden. After the terrible 
march across the western plains in 1874 and the hard winter at 
Fort Macleod, the new home looked like a veritable Garden of Eden. 
There was an abundance of trees for shelter, good water and plenty 
of game. As many as ten buffalo were shot in a morning on the hill 
where the General Hospital now stands. 

The first Christmas Eve was celebrated by a dance given in the 
newly-erected billiard hall. The ladies were half-breed lassies 
who turned out in large numbers, and the Red River jig and Scotch 
reels were the most popular of the dances. 

On Christmas Day a dinner was given at the barracks by the non- 
commissioned officers, to which most of the civilians resident in 
the settlement were invited. It took place in the mess room which 
was seventy feet long. The police had obtained raisins, currants, 
and other dried fruits, nuts and candy from Ed McPherson's trading \ 
post at Sheep Creek, the present Okotoks. The dinner began with 
soup made from canned oysters and condensed milx, after which car: 
prairie chicken, trout, deer and buffalo meat, plum pudding, mince 
pie, nuts, candies and coffee. Then followed toasts and songs, 
after which another dance wes held and, for the time being, whiskey 


traders and horse thieves were forgotten. 
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It was not until spring that the settlement was given an 
official name. In February, Assistant-Commissioner A. G. Irvine 
sent the following despatch to the Minister of Justice at Ottawa; 

"As we now have a post or fort at the Bow River, it would be 
well if it was known by some name. I visited the post about a 
fortnight ago with Colonel Macleod and when we were there Inspector 
Brisebois, who is in command of the station, issued an order with- 
out consulting either Colonel Macleod or myself, stating that all 
public documents sent out from his fort were to be headed 'Fort 
Brisebois'. I, of course, cancelled the order at once, as in the 
first place, Inspector Brisebois had no authority to issue such an 
order, and in the second place, the fort was not built by Inspector 
Brisebois! troop, and neither the troop or the people about there 
wish the place to be called Brisebois. 

"Colonel Macleod has suggested the name Calgary, which I 
believe, in Scotch means 'clear running water', a very appropriate 
name, I think. 

"Should the Minister be pleased to approve of this name, I 
will issue an order to that effect." 

Irvine's suggestion was approved, and after April 5th the 
settlement was officially lmown as Fort Calgary, although the old 
name, the Elbow, clung to it for several years. 

An acute form of dementia, succeeded by periods of 
temporary paralysis, has been prevalent in this neighborhood 
during the past week. It is supposed to be caused by certain 
fluids taken into the ayeren; sometimes in connection with water. 


---Edmonton Bulletin, Nov. 12, 1881. 
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ABOUT THE COVER 


Featured on the special Fiftieth Anniversary cover of the 
Review is a reproduction of a mural in the reference room of the 
Rutherford Memorial Library, painted by Professor H. G. Glyde, 
R.C.A. This fine illustration portrays several important aspects 
of Alberta's history between 1855 and 1875. It is reproduced 
here with the kind permission of Professor Glyde. 


Beginning on the left is an "original" of the North-West 
Mounted Police (1) --- a member of the gallant group which estab- 
lished Fort Macleod in 1874. Rev. John McDougall (2) preaches 
in a Stony Indian camp while free traders (3) barter for furs. 
In the background is the McDougall mission (4)_at Morley. 
Indians and Metis (5) in the employ of the H.B.C. pack furs 
along the trail while on a distant hill is the Roman Catholic 
mission (6) built at St. Albert in 1861. As his companion, 
Alexis, (7) relaxes on a Red River cart, Father Albert Lacombe 
(8) quells the warlike Blackfeet (9) who threatened to attack 
the fort in 1870. Chief Factor John Rowand (10) is followed 
by other traders as a gala day is held to celebrate the arrival 
of the York boats (11) at Fort Edmonton (12). The Big House, 
or "Rowand's Folly" (13) is prominent on the skyline, while 
McDougall Church (14) is seen as the first building constructed 
outside of the stockade in 1871. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ALBERTA'S GOLDEN JUBILEE 


All communities and areas of the province are being included 
in plans for the celebration this year of Alberta's Fiftieth 
Anniversary. According to a recent announcement, June 5 will mark 
the beginning of activities for spring and summer, with the cul- 
mination of the observance during the week of September 5. A 
general day of prayer has been declared for September 4 when it 
is expected that a province-wide radio network will carry a special 
jubilee program, including an address by Premier Manning. 

Other features of the celebration will be the dedication of 
parks and public buildings, the decoration and lighting of all 
government buildings, the erection of rustic welcome arches at 
all highway entrances to the province, and the production of a 
full-length color movie of jubilee activies by the film branch 
of the Department of Economic Affairs. The schools will partici- 
pate in a special program, which will include the planting of trees, 
and Alberta's pioneer citizens will be presented with honor scrolls 
to mark the anniversary. 


Recent Books and Booklets on Alberta 


("FORT AUGUSTUS-EDMONTON" by George Heath MacDonald) 

In 1949 George Heath MacDonald, B. Arch., F.R.A.I.C., received 
instructions from the Dominion Government to prepare essential 
information preliminary to possible re-erection of Fort Edmonton 
as an historical monument end museum. After two years of study 
and patient research Mr. MacDonald was able to forward the necessary 
plans and information, as instructed, for presentation at the annual 


meeting of the Historical Sites and Monuments Board. 
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After a meeting with Provincial Government officials and the 
Alberta representative of the Historical Sites and Monuments Board, 
Mr. MacDonald was urged by the Historical Society of Alberta and 
the Northern Alberta Pioneers and Old Timers Associetion to place 
the historical data he had collected in a form suitable for 
publication. This he has now done and the present valuable work 
entitled: "Fort Augustus-Edmonton, Northwest Trails and Traffic" 
is the result. 

In this book of 255 pages with its map, plans, end some rifty 
illustrations, attractively printed and bound by the Douglas 
Printing Company of Edmonton, Mr. MacDonald has given a delightful 
account of Fort Edmonton and its varying fortunes from the year 
1795, when the first post was built, to 1915 when the last s*tructure 
was destroyed. It is a fascinating subject, especially so to an 
architect-arinor, and Mr. MacDonald has dealth with it exhaustively 
and effectively. 

In regard to the fort, the author says that the only existing 
plan of Fort Edmonton is that of Lieut. Vavasour, which is signed: 
Me Vavasour, Lieut. Royal Eng. 1846. He says further, that the 
buildings shown on this plan were almost certainly those built in 
1825, and consisted of the following: (a) The Men's Residence with 
a back kitchen wing (b) The Indian Hall, the Hall proper being at 
the end nearest the main gate (c) The Chief Factor's residence 
(d) A group of men's honses with blacksmith and carpenter shops 
at the end (f) Stables and an enclosuve for livestock. Al] these 
are described in detail. 

Other chapters of Mr. MacDonald's book deal with Nortnwest 
trails and traffic, with a final chapter on "Some Traders, - 


Explorers and Traiis." Lack of space forbids further comment, but 
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one can well believe that the pleasure of the author in writing 


this book will be fully shared by his readers in the reading of it. 
"BEHOLD THE SHINING MOUNTAINS" 
by James G. MacGregor--Applied Art Products Ltd. Edmonton. 

Last fall a monument , erected by the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board of Canada near the City of Red Deer, was unveiled 
at a ceremony held to commemorate the historic trip of Anthony 
Henday in 1754 across the prairies from Hudson Bay to a point 
within sight of the Kocky Mountains. During the past two years 
lire MacGregor has spent much time and effort in attempting to 
discover Ilenday's exact route--covering much of the ground himself-- 
and the present book is a result of his observations and final 
conclusions. 

Two hundred years ago iienday crossed our prairies, the first 
white man to do so. "And," ae Mr. MacGregor, “he had many other 
firsts to his credit. He was the first white man to see the main 
chain of the Rocky Mountains north of Colorado; the first to see 
Indians on horses on the Canadian prairies; the first to meet the 
famous Blackfeet Indians. He was the first white man to spend a 
winter in central Alberta, and the first to descend the North 
Saskatchewan River from a point near Edmonton to about Lake Winnipeg." 

Of his first sight of the mountains Henday, strangely enough, 
saic nothing in his journal, but of his memorable meeting with the 
Blackfeet he wrote a fairly full account. Mr. MacGregor has re- 
created the scene which from every point of view must have been an 
unusually impressive one. 

From a commercial stand point Henday's visit to the Blackfeet 
nation was a failure; his request that the Blackfeet should bring 


their furs down to Hudson Bay was politely declined. "He (the 
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Great Leader) made little answer; only said that it was far off, 
and they could not paddle." Pressed by Henday the next day, "The 
Chief further said they never wanted food as they followed the 
Buffalo and killed them with the Bows and Arrows; and he was 
informed the Natives that frequent the Settlements were sometimes 
starved on the journey." Henday admits "Such remarks I thought 
exceeding true." 

Lovers of outdoor life will find much to enthrall them in 
Mr. MacGregor's latest book in the pages of which the sights and 
sounds of forest, lake and prairie live again. 

"SODBUSTERS INVADE THE PEACE" 
by A.M. Bezanson--Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

This is a real contribution to our local history. The author 

is an old timer in the Peace River Country and he knows whereof he 
writes when he describes the experiences of the first settlers in 
that fertile area. 

Mr. Bezanson settled on the Smoky River at a point where it 
was believed that the projected railway would make a crossing. He 
then subdivided his land into a townsite some four miles south of 
the present hamlet which bears his name. But, alas, the railway 
route was changed and the highway subsequently built crossed the 
river a few miles down stream. 

One slight error must be noted. Mr. Bezanson states that 
Alexander Mackenzie, in preparing for his historic trip across 
the mountains to the Pacific Coast, spent the winter of 1792-93 
at Fort Dunvegan; in reality he did so at a point some fifty miies 


below Dunvegan. 


But an occasional slip of this kind will in no wise detract 


from the value of the book as a whole giving us, as it does a 
readable and reliable account of life on the frontier fifty years 

"PONOKA", edited by Hugh A-Dempsey and printed by the Ponoka 
Heraid Printing Company was published last summer as part of the 
town's Fiftieth Anniversary celebrations. This 935-page booklet 
is attractive in appearance being illustrated throughout by 
pictures of Ponoka and the surrounding district. 

The first third of the bcok, written by Mr. Dempsey, deals 
with the early history of the area from 1800 to 1899, and covers 
such subjects as Indians, fur traders, the Calgary-Edmonton trail, 
missionaries, the Riel Rebellion and the coming of the railway. 
The remaining section contains local histories of school districts 
and brief biographies of first families in the area. 

"MEET SOUTHERN ALBERTA", with stories by Margaret Maw and 
edited by We E. Ross, is sponsored by the Southern Alberta Pioneers 
and Old Timers Association. This is a breezily-written and well- 
illustrated booklet dealing with a variety of topics all the way 
from early ranching days to the present day Calgary Stampede. 
There are thumbnail sketches of colourful characters like Sam 
Livingstone, George Lane, Kootenai Brown, Bob Edwards, Paddy Nolan 
and Chief Justice “Billy” Ives, as well as brief descriptions of 
Southern Alberta's cities and towns. In the words of the editor's 
Introduction, "this is a collection of the light and colour and 


shape of things to be found in Southern Alberta." 
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Ssnator F. W. Gershaw of Medicine Hat is rendering a real 
service to the province he represents in issuing from time to 
time his interesting little brochures on pioneer days in 
Southern Alberta. The two latest to be received ars the "HISTORY 
OF FORT WALSH" and "RANCHING IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA". Both are 
charmingly written and illustrated with attractive wood cuts of 
characteristics in Alberta's foothills. 
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